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EvEB since the fall of the Second Empire at Sedan, historians 
of the highest attainments like Laiafrey, Taine, and Taxile De- 
lord have been " whittling " the gigantic figure of Napoleon I. ; 
probably with the same intention that prompted Jacob to pill 
white strakes in the rods of green poplar and hazel and chestnut 
tree in Laban's field ; with this difference, though, that Taine 
and Lanfrey did not set the whittled Titan before the mentally 
strongest progenitors of the coming generations, but before the 
mentally weakest. Lanfrey and Taine have had a kind of re- 
ward, notably among French Republicans, who keep yelling that 
the Napoleonic gods are dead. I, for one, do not believe that 
the Napoleonic gods are dead. They are wrapt in a deep sleep. 
Whether we shall see the man with the power to awaken them is 
another question. 

This much concerning the present, let us look at the past, at 
the period between Waterloo and the overthrow of the dynasty 
of Louis Philippe, during which period the Napoleonic legend 
was to Prance in particular, and to Europe in general, what the 
stories of the Civil War and the Franco-German Campaign are 
still, first to Americans and Germans respectively, then to the 
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whole of the civilized world : namely, a living, breathing, roman- 
tic, and heroic drama upon which the curtain had only fallen a 
short time since ; a drama most of the actors of which still 
walked the earth, while its chief hero, like Abraham Lincoln, 
was already numbered among the immortals of history, by reason 
of his martyrdom ; a drama from the influence of "which even 
those who had most cause to dread and dispel that influence 
could not escape. I am quoting from memory, but the reader 
may rest his mind on that point ; my memory rarely attempts to 
deceive me without arousiug my suspicions to that effect. We 
have lived for many years on the footing of a jealous husband 
and wife ; the slightest sign of such deception on its part breeds 
a corresponding watchfulness on mine, and in this instance I feel 
absolutely convinced of its faithfulness. Both Generals Cam- 
bronne and Drouot had followed Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days ; the first is credited with having flung a more forcible than 
elegant monosyllable to his assailants at Waterloo in reply to their 
summons to surrender ; the second has had his name bestowed on 
one of the principal streets in Paris. The Bourbons on their re- 
turn conferred on Oambronne the command of the Lille division ; 
a frontier post of trust if ever there was one. Drouot retired to 
his native city, Nancy. Some time afterwards, when the elder 
son of Charles X. that was to be— the Due d'Angoul^me, who in 
1830 abdicated with his father in favor of his nephew the Due de 
Bordeaux, subsequently the Oomte de Chambord— passed through 
the capital of Lorraine, he immediately inquired for the residence 
of Napoleon's favorite general, and called upon him. " Monsieur 
le Q'm'eral," said the Prince, "I have come to beg a favor — that of 
exchanging my sword for yours." Drouot acquiesced, and the son 
of the House of France carried away the sword as a relic, as a 
talisman, as a badge of honor. 

A few years later the Due's wife and cousin, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, the erstwhile prisoner of the 
Temple, spent a couple of days at Avignon, where at that time 
there was a branch establishment of the Hotel des Invalides in Paris. 
She stayed at the Prefecture, and on the Sunday, as a matter 
of course, went to Saint Agricol in semi-state. Scarcely had her 
foot touched the first step leading to the church when the air 
resounded with the stentorian cry of " Vive I'Empereur !" Under 
the circumstances the cry was considered as nothing less than an 
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outrage ; the offender was apprehended there and then, and would 
probably have been rent to death on the spot, for the masses are 
tigers when they are not apes, and frequently both in one. The 
offender would have been torn to pieces ; the men who, seven 
years before then, had inaugurated a series of foul murders with 
that of Mar^chal Brune, would not have scrupled to crown that 
series with another one, but for the interference of the Duchesse 
herself and the Prefect. The offender turned out to be a former 
sergeant in tha Imperial Guard with the name of Jean Boucard. 
An interview took place that same aftei-noon between the veteran 
of la Grande Armee and the presumptive Queen of France, at 
which no one was present but the Prefect, who afterwards 
told the story to one of my relatives.* That story is, however, 
too long to be given in full here. For the first time in 
her life, perhaps, the daughter of the Bourbons found herself 
face to face with an eyewitness of that marvellous Napoleonic era 
whom no considerations of courtly etiquette prevented from 
limning it in all its brilliant, glowing colors, as well as in all its 
sombre and tragic incidents, for Jean Boucard had been rendered 
childless by the god he adored ; his eldest son had been killed at 
Leipzig, his younger at Waterloo. 

"Ah, you see, M. Boucard," said the Princess when the 
veteran came to that part of his story ; " we cause the death of 
no one." 

" Pardon me, Madame," interrupted Boucard, "you had some 
one killed who was dearer to me than both my sons ; you killed 
my general, my marshal, you killed Michel N"ey." 

In spite of this rough reminder of the crime of her uncle 
(Louis XVIII. ), the Princess endeavored to convert Jean 
Boucard to the existing regime, nay, fancied she liad con- 
verted him, for he accepted a generous bounty for himself and his 
widowed sister. But Boucard was not converted, though he also 
construed his acceptance of the Princess's subsidy in that spirit, 
and felt remorse gnawing at his heart in consequence. He no 
longer held up his head, shunned his fellow-veterans, and from 
an occasional tippler became a confirmed drunkard. During 
those drunken fits he was silently arrogant, staring his 
former comrades in the face, evidently bent on pro- 

* For an account of those relatives and their influence upon me ag a writer, I 
must refer my readers to My Paris Notebook. 
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voting them. On one occasion he told the Prefect that 
he would like to earn the money that had been given to him 
by killing one of them. "The gold bears the blood-marks 
of the murdered Michel Ney," he said. " I have tried to wash it 
clean in wine ; only moi-e blood will do it." Time went by, and 
the birthday of Louis XVIII. came round. On that morning 
Boucard was more helplessly drunk and more defiant than usual. 
He loudly announced his intention of drinking the King's health 
at the dinner given on that occasion. He tried to be as good as 
his word, but the " Vive le Roi" stuck in his throat. Then, 
with a supreme effort, he gasped " Vive VEmpereur!" and 
dropped to the fioor. When they picked him up he was dead. 

I might fill a book with stories of the unalterable devotion of 
those veterans to the memory of the leader for whom they had 
shed their blood. One more must sufiice. 

After his coronation, Charles X. was about to enter the arch- 
bishop's palace at Eheims when he noticed an old man, minus 
one arm, who stood quietly smoking his pipe, profoundly indif- 
ferent to the ceremony which had just concluded, and not be- 
stowing as much as a glance on the newly crowned king. Though 
the man v/ore no uniform, the martial air was unmistakable ; 
it was only emphasized by the absence of the limb. The sov- 
ereign stopped on the threshold of the palace, and sent an aide- 
de-camp for the apathetic veteran who came immediately, with 
his pipe still alight in his hand. 

" That pipe seems a great comfort to you, friend," said the 
King, breaking the ice at once. 

" It is a comfort," replied the old soldier, pointedly ; " it com- 
pensates for many things." 

" Which means," retorted the King, " that you are not too 
well pleased to-day ? " 

"I am aware. Sire," was the instantaneous rejoinder, "that 
in Rheims to-day every one is well pleased ; I, unfortunately, am 
unable to take my share in the rejoicings." 

"And why? " queried the King. 

" Because I remember too well another coronation in which I 
took my humble part." 

Charles X. was not easily disconcerted ; he had a ready wit. 
" That's right," he said ; " we should never forget those who 
led us to victory. But why are you not at the Invalides ? " 
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"Because I prefer to eat my crust at home in my own 
country. I am satisfied to live on the pension my cross [of the 
Legion of Honor] brings me." 

" The Invalides is your home by right ; it is not a question of 
charity/' remarked the King, still bent on conciliating the old 
soldier, and bowing to him. 

The veteran stood at the salute until Charles X. had disap- 
peared, then went back quietly to his sunny spot to resume his 
smoking, mumbling to himself as he went, " He is a good sort, 
after all." An hour later, an aide-de-camp dispatched by the 
King found him there. 

" His Majesty has sent me to tell you that he has granted 
you a pension of 300 francs from his privy purse," said the officer. 

Jean Latapie (for that was his name) stood at the salute once 
more. "Very well," he remarked, with a somewhat sardonic 
smile. " Please to thank His Majesty for me, and to tell him 
that his kindness will enable me to buy two new ribbons in- 
stead of one ribbon per year for the cross given to me by the 
Emperor." 

Thousands of those veterans were scattered through the 
French provinces, for Jean Latapie was not singular in his prefer- 
ence for a crust at home to two good meals daily at the Invalides. 
They propagated the E"apoleonic faith and embellished the Napo- 
leonic legend. I make a mistake, they did not embellish it — there 
was no need to do so : they had but to tell the unvarnished truth 
about that giant who in a few years transformed the whole of the 
political geography of the European continent ; who made a King 
of Sweden out of a lawyer's son like himself ; a King of Naples 
out of an innkeeper's son ; a score of dukes and marshals out of as 
many stable-lads, millers' boys, coopers' apprentices, and Heaven 
alone knows out of what else. The rise of David and that of 
Joseph, as told in the Bible, are as nothing to that sudden leap 
into fortune of that lank-haired, sallow-faced Corsican lieutenant 
of artillery who, four years before the whole of the world rang 
with his name, was almost unknown to his brother-officers. And 
when some sergeant, like Boucard or Latapie, tells those marvel- 
lous tales and at their conclusion asks, in imitation of Sergeant 
Goguelat, of Balzac's M'edecin de Campagne, " Do you think that 
all this was natural ? " the simple listeners sitting in the ingle- 
nook can but reply, " No, it was not natural." And the hero of 
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tlie tales, Le Petit Caporal, becomes a god in the imagination of 
those humble folks to whom for nearly two decades he had proved 
a scourge by taking from them their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons, of those humble folks who have suffered most from 
the two ihvasions, for let us bear in mind that the Napoleonic 
cult was ever much stronger in the rural than in- the urban dis- 
tricts. The recollection of that fact will stand us in good stead 
by and by, when we shall have to watch the nephew of the giant 
" spiking" the ground for his rivals in the Presidential elections, 
the Ulm of his Austerlitz. 

Nor must it be thought that the propagation of the Napo- 
leonic cult was confined only to those who had founded the cult 
by the power of their swords — the surviving legionaries of the 
Grande Arm6e. Shortly after the sword had been sheathed the 
pen began its work, and before long, nay, even before the 
" martyr of St. Helena" had breathed his last, the glory of the 
victors of Waterloo had paled before that of the vanquished, for 
those who wielded the pen were poets, to whom a Cromwell, a 
Frederick the Great, or a Bonaparte is either God or Satan, 
sometimes both in one; who attempt, if they do not always accom- 
plish, a Paradise Lost when they become inspired with the 
deeds of an immortal " clothed with mortal flesh." They were 
poets, not literary Cuviers and Owens, whose system admits not 
of heroes or criminals, but simply of vertebrate or invertebrate 
animals. Considerable as is the space so generously conceded to 
me, I cannot dwell at greater length on this apotheosis of 
Napoleon by Byron, Goethe, Heine, Hugo, Mickiewicz, and their 
satellites. One ought to have heard a Dumas — whose father 
suffered at the hands of Napoleon — and a BSranger speak of the 
modern Cssar, as I have heard them speak at my uncles' home, to 
be able to judge of the effect, especially upon the younger gener- 
ation of that period. Consequently as early as 1830, during the 
Revolution that cost the elder Bourbons their throne, there was 
already an attempt to restore the Empire. I can give chapter 
and verse for what I state. Talleyrand went to Vienna in secret, 
and, but for the opposition there, would have brought the Due 
de Reichstadt (the King of Rome) to Paris. Louis Philippe 
owed Talleyrand nothing with regard to the crown which for 
eighteen years " rested" so uneasily on his head, and he was well 
aware of the absence of all obligation. Nay, it is extremely 
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doubtful whether Louis Philippe, who was one of the cleverest 
men on record, was not perfectly cognizant of his inability to 
struggle against the ever-growing influence of the Napoleonic 
legend, especially after the death of his eldest son and notwith- 
standing the fact that this legend was frequently sung to the 
tunes of the Marseillaise and Le Chant du Depart rather than to 
that of Partant pour la Syrie. He knew that Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days had allowed his soldiers to intone the revo- 
lutionary hymn attributed to Rouget de FIsle, just as Napoleon's 
nephew made the military bands play it "by order" during the 
month of July, 1870. He knew, moreover, that the most 
formidable successor of Talleyrand — I am alluding to Thiers — 
would not scruple to use the lever of Imperialism to attain his 
own ends ; he knew that he himself had contributed to the 
spread of the Napoleonic faith by the removal of the remains of 
Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris. Some one who knew it even 
better than he was Prince Louis Napoleon. 

I repeat, Louis Napoleon knew most of this even better than 
Louis Philippe. Of all the members of the Bonaparte family, he 
alone had followed step by step the evolution of the Napoleonic 
legend, not only in its effects on Prance herself, but on England 
and Russia, whence, in the beginning, he foresaw the greatest 
opposition to his action when he should deem the time for action 
ripe. He alone had acted on two distinct occasions, while his rel- 
atives had looked on indifferently ; some of them, notably Jer6me, 
the ex-King of Westphalia, and his son, who will be known to 
posterity as Plon-Plon, applauding most probably in their hearts of 
hearts at his failures. They could not have been far short of regret- 
ting that these failures had not led to a more fatal issue so far as 
Louis Napoleon himself was concerned, albeiithat his success then 
would have given them that material prosperity and exalted posi- 
tion which they so undeservedly and greedily enjoyed during the 
Second Empire, for which they clamored incessantly, for which 
they began to clamor before Louis Napoleon was fairly seated in 
the Presidential chair. 

" You have nothing of your uncle about you," said ex-King 
J6r6me one day, huffed at his nephew's refusal of his constant 
demands for money. 

"Yes, I have," was the Prince-President's answer, "I have 
my uncle's family." 
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But Louis Napoleon was not the man to refuse money 
to any one, provided he had it or could borrow it ; yet, not- 
withstanding his generosity to them as well as to others, the 
two J6r6mes (father and son) would have almost rejoiced 
at the frustration of his hopes, for their dislike of him — 
let us say their jealousy — was even stronger than their greed. 
There could be no doubt with regard to Louis Napoleon's 
right to the succession of his uncle's throne after the death 
of the Due de Eeichstadt and Louis Napoleon's two elder 
brothers. Napoleon's first wishes on the subject, embodied 
in the Constitution of the Empire, left not the smallest 
loophole for misinterpretation ; nevertheless in virtue of Napo- 
leon's former dispositions, which were afterwards revoked — and 
with very good cause, apart from the claims of primogeniture — 
Jerdme never ceased to consider himself as wronged, as having 
been despoiled of the Imperial inheritance, and to a great extent 
imbued his son with the same ideas. As we proceed we shall see 
the effect produced by those ideas, in Plon-Plon's attitude 
toward his cousin during the latter's occupancy of the Imperial 
throne. 

Of all the brothers of Napoleon, the younger was doubtless 
the least worthy ; there is equally no doubt that in spite of 
Napoleon's knowledge of that worthlessness, his affection for him 
was stronger than that for any other member of his family, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for his sister Pauline. On that theory alone can 
one account for Napoleon's error in making Jerome King of 
Westphalia. For he, who knew the working of men's hearts 
almost as well as Shakespeare, though he lacked the poetry 
wherewith to describe those workings, could not for one moment 
have flattered himself that the contact of this utterly feather- 
bi'ained scapegrace, devoid of the slightest idea of moral responsi- 
bility, with the sober-minded, honest, though heavy Brunswick- 
ers, Hanoverians, and Hessians would be productive of the 
slightest good. And, as a matter of course, J6r6me impaired 
the prestige of his brother, and proved a thorn in his side during 
the whole of his (Napoleon's) reign, just as Jer6me's son impaired 
the prestige of his cousin and proved a thorn in his side during 
the whole of the Second Empire. With this difference, however, 
that the son was even more guilty than the father ; for the latter 
had not an ounce of his offspring's brain, while on the other hand 
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the son had not a grain of his sire's courage, which was that 
'of the lion. 

But even in the days of Napoleon, courage, though counting 
for much, did not count for everything, especially with the ruler of 
populations already exhausted hy war. I hold no brief either for 
the memory of Napoleon I. or for that of Napoleon III. I am 
fully aware that the war contributions levied by the former were 
often very terrible ; at the same time the very poor were not sys- 
tematically ground down. Edgar Quinet, who assuredly is not 
suspected of a leaning towards Csesarism, tells us that in the 
humbler dwellings in Spain, crude representations of the Emperor 
and of the principal events in his life hung side by side with the 
presentment of the Cid. In Eussia the Napoleonic songs of 
B^ranger were translated and became popular with the masses. 
The Count Lepic, travelling in Egypt, came at every step on 
"grateful recollections" of the " great Kebir," "who only levied 
taxes once," whom the people called " the just," the most magni- 
ficent title the Arab can bestow. After the fall of the Empire, 
the gondoliers of Venice refused to carry Marmont, and pointed 
the finger of scorn at him. " Do you see this man ?" they cried 
to one another. " Well, he was the friend of the great Napoleon, 
and betrayed him." I fancy one might go from one end to the 
other of the former kingdom of Westphalia without finding the 
faintest trace of such good-will to the memory of Napoleon's 
brother, and I ani not speaking of the present time, but of moi'e 
than thirty years ago. On the day of the ex-King of Westphalia's 
funeral, I happened to sprain my ankle and was taken home by 
an old German gentleman who was a native of Oassel, and his 
grandson who was a Parisian by birth. The elder Korner's stories 
about the Court of King Jerome caused my grand uncles to take a 
great fancy to him, and he and his grandson became frequent 
guests at our home. Those who have read My Farts JVotehooJc 
are aware by this time of my relatives' mania for " taking notes," 
a mania which I have inherited. It is from their papers that I 
cull the following, only a few among nearly two hundred. 

Among the various individuals who followed and accompanied 
J6r&me to Cassel — some clever, others hopelessly incapable, but all 
tainted with the same greed — there was a former captain of engi- 
neers with the name of Morio, who had been one of J6r6me's 
aide-de-camps during his successful campaign in Silesia (1807). 
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Morio was not devoid of courage or knowledge, but he was a 
" muddler," and a pretentious one at that, with a hankering for 
reforming things, and a " money grabber " besides. Jer6me made 
him his War Minister, and Morio, who saw his subordinates grow 
fat on the moneys extorted from the Westphalians under the then 
prevailing system of "substituting" for the military sei'vice, 
began to rack his brain for a reform that would fill his purse too. 
He issued an order that henceforth all officers should pay for their 
horses' fodder, intending of course to charge the War Chest — 
empty enough in all conscience — with the cost of said fodder and 
to pocket the proceeds. Most of the officers complied with the 
new regulations ; a few proved absolutely refractory ; among the 
latter General AUix, an able and meritorious officer whom Napoleon 
had sent to look after his brother's artillery. Shortly after this 
there was a grand field-day in presence of the young sovereign, 
who, to his intense astonishment, beheld Genei-al Allix trudging 
on foot behind his batteries. 

" Why are you not on horseback, general ? " shouts Jer6me. 

" Because I cannot afford to pay for my cattle's fodder, and 
the State, it appears, cannot afford it either," shouts the other 
in reply, panting for breath and trying to keep up with his men. 

This was long before Herve had written his Petit Faust, 
in which Valentine recommends his foot soldiers "not to 
forget that they are on liorsehack." J6r6me, therefore, simply 
lent the general a mount there and then, and rescinded 
Morio's orders. General AUix's victory in this instance had 
apparently no effect on his outspokenness. A couple of days 
later Jerome paid a visit of inspection to the Cassel arsenal. 
Catching sight of several obsolete pieces of ordnance in an angle, 
the King remarked, "General Allix, your gnus are rather 
rusty." " Parlleu, Sire," was the immediate answer ; "they are 
not intended for court carriages." 

It was an indirect reminder to Jerome that "show" in mili- 
tary matters, and especially in sober matters of war, was out of 
place ; and J6r6me needed such a reminder, for notwithstanding 
his undoubted courage, and by no means inconsiderable tactical 
skill, he was too much addicted to the theatrical display with 
which the Bourbons previous to the Napoleonic era conducted their 
campaigns. The campaign in Silesia, which I mentioned just 
now incidentally, had been an instance of it, and he was not a 
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crowned sovereign then. In the one undertaken after his coro- 
nation, by order of his brother, who was ah-eady preparing the 
ground for Wagram, he might have been a veritable Louis XIV. 
or Louis XV., accompanied as he was by his ministers, the for- 
eign ambassadors, his mistresses, a company of play-actors, scul- 
lions, etc. To the Blanche Carnegas and her fellow-concubines, 
as well as to their husbands, he distributed titles, distinctions, 
money, and estates with lavish hand ; in that respect different 
from his son in after-years, for liberality, in no matter what way, 
waa not one of Plon-Plon's pet sins. 

Both father and son had been residing in France for over a 
twelvemonth, by favor of Louis-Philippe, when the Eevolution of 
1848 broke out. When in afber-years the would-be historians 
hinted that Louis Napoleon had played his cards well by selecting 
his uncle and cousin to watch events for him, he invariably smiled 
with that sphinx-like smile that might be construed into anything 
the interlocutor chose. And well might the Emperor smile at 
the idea of having derived help from these two. Bismarck said 
once that too much stress had been laid upon Napoleon III.^s in- 
tellectual capacities and not sufficient stress upon his generous 
and lovable disposition. The erstwhile Chancellor was not 
far wrong, but Napoleon III., though not an eagle, was not an 
imbecile, and to expect the two Jeromes to help him would have 
shown him to be a hopeless one. 

After his escape from Ham and until the beginning of 1848, 
the greater part of which time Louis Napoleon spent in Eng- 
land, he had but one ally — or, to speak by the card, a faithful 
watcher of his fortunes — among the members of his family, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate ; and that friend was a wo- 
man, his cousin Mathilde, the daughter of ex-King Jer6me. 
In some instances politically, in others socially. Prince Louis had 
forfeited the countenance of the rest. Morny never saw his half- 
brother until the latter had weathered the storm of the Presi- 
dential elections. There is no trustworthy evidence that they as 
much as corresponded before. Morny was an Orleanist, and, if 
the truth were known, had no exalted idea of Pi'ince Louis's 
capacities. Colonna Walewski, the illegitimate son of Napoleon 
I., was to a certain extent affiliated to Thiers, and Thiers's views 
with regard to the game he meant the exiled Prince to play in the 
immediate future, if the opportunity should occur, were, I feel 
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perfectly certain, never commnnieated to Walewski. I can but 
faintly tonch here on the latter and Morny ; they will ap- 
pear again, and the reader may rest assured that I Tivill not 
skimp their portraits then. Prince Louis's cousins on the father's 
side, the family of Lncien, were too occupied with their own 
affairs to bestow much thought on him ; his cousins on the 
mother's side, the posterity of Eugene de Beauharnais, were 
allied by marriage to some of the reigning houses of Germany 
and to Czar Nicholas himself, whom the rumblings of the revo- 
lutionary storm which was to break all over the Continent of 
Europe filled with rage, while they filled the others with fear ; 
and it must not be forgotten that Prince Louis had the reputa- 
tion then of being an ardent republican, a reputation perfectly 
justified. Besides, all these, in common with Morny, were not 
far short of considering him a hare-brained dreamer and — his 
private life did not meet with their approval. That private life 
cannot be sketched here ; we shall get glimpses of it as we pro- 
ceed, when, though seated on the throne, he pays the penalties 
for some of its errors, and pays right nobly. Worse than all, 
from their point of view, Prince Louis was poor, and, if that be 
not a bull, not always careful to husband his poverty. He was 
prone to dissipation, addicted to gambling, and not always punc- 
tual in the payment of his debts. " Je vous revaudrai ca un 
jour," said Gambetta, in acknowledgment of any favor in the 
days of his impecuniosity. I will not be certain that he kept his 
word when prosperity came. Louis Napoleon, who had a similar 
way of giving his friends liens on the future, never broke his, ex- 
cept in one instance, and that instance is sufficiently amusing to 
be recounted here, especially as it will afford the reader at least 
one glimpse of that private life to which I alluded just now. 

It was in the summer of '60 or '61 that I went for the first 
time to Baden-Baden in company with my two grand-uncles, 
among whose acquaintances were all sorts and conditions of men. 
My relatives were talking to a M. Martin, a superannuated 
croupier of Prascati in Paris, who had been appointed inspector 
of the gaming-tables under the late Pranpois Blanc, of Monte 
Carlo fame. We were standing on the steps ot the Kursaal — I, 
a lad of seventeen, but a precocious one, keeping my eyes and 
ears wide open for everything that was said and done. It is well 
known that the late Wilhelm I. of Prussia, before he succeeded 
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to his brother's throne, had several interviews with Napoleon III. 
at the fashionable resort, mainly through the instrumentality of 
Bismarck. On that day the Emperor was at Baden-Baden, and 
Prince Wilhelm and he were to meet in the Lichtenthall A116e. 
As a matter of course, the majority of the visitors were flocking 
thither. 

"Aren't you going to the Lichthenthall All^e, Martin?" 
asked my uncle. 

The old croupier shrugged his shoulders. "The sight of 
Prince Guillaume is no novelty to us. He comes pretty well 
every year." 

"True ; but what about Emperor Napoleon ? " 

" Emperor Napoleon," quoth Martin, pondering as it were ; 
" I saw the first one when I was a lad. This one is the third 
son of Queen Hortense, the one who used to travel about a good 
deal. If I am not mistaken ..." 

" You are not mistaken, Martin," came a voice from behind 
us. "He still owes twenty-five louts to the Bank." 

I looked around and saw a thin, shrivelled, old man, below 
rather than above the middle height ; it was the famous Pranjois 
Blanc. 

If one of the Emperor's relatives had been near at the time, 
he or she would have smiled at the recollection of such a shady 
passage in the life of the man who at that very moment was 
virtually the arbiter of the destinies of Europe, and offered to pay 
the money there and then ; and yet thirteen or fourteen years 
before that moment Blanc's sally would have roused his or her 
virtuous indignation. Princesse Mathilde Bonaparte, Oomtesse 
Demidoff, was no time-server like that. To begin with, her own 
checkered existence had bred a large-minded tolerance for the 
foibles of men. No one had suffered more from such foibles than 
she, for her husband, Comte Anatole Demidoff, had the most 
marvellous and complete collection of them, and was little short 
of a madman besides. She knew, moreover, that her cousin 
Louis was not half as mad, nor a quarter, as her husband and the 
male members of his family, and that he had all the generous im- 
pulses of the Demidoffs. Thirdly, if Louis Napoleon had been 
the veriest raving maniac, she would have still clung to his 
fortunes, and furthered them to the utmost of her abilities and 
resources, for she acknowledged but one god, her uncle, the great 
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Napoleon, and she could then conceive of no other prophet than her 
cousin, the third son of Louis, ex-King of Holland and Hortense 
de Beauharnais. " Call a dog Bonaparte, and I will love him ; " 
she might have said, paraphrasing Johnson. In that respect she 
was the daughter of her mother, .that heroic Catherine of 
Wurtemberg, of whom Napoleon spoke with such admiration till 
the day of his death ; she loved the name of Napoleon for the sake 
of the halo with which it was surrounded, not for the material 
gain it might bring. It was that fervent, disinterested love for 
Napoleon I. that won her the heart of Nicholas I., who, in spite 
of his real or fancied grievance against him, worshipped him as 
fervently as she did, and virtually freed her from the marriage 
bonds she had contracted with one of his nobles, as much for the 
sake of Napoleon's memory as from respect for her. That griev- 
ance was not due to Moscow or to Napoleon's European policy, 
but to Napoleon's somewhat offensive rejection of Nicholas's 
sister, Anna Paulowua, who became the wife of William II. of 
Holland. In principle Napoleon, who divorced Josephine because 
he wanted an heir, and, as a matter of course, a physically and 
mentally sound heir, was right at the moment of that rejection. 
Events subsequently proved that Napoleon may have been wrong, 
for William III. of Holland and his brothers and sisters were as 
physically and mentally sound as any one ; may have been wrong, 
for I would not say the same for the descendants of William III. ; 
I mean those who are dead. However, the goodwill of Nicholas, 
as we shall see presently, only extended to one member of the 
Bonaparte family ; on personal as well as political grounds he 
objected in toto to "that lank-haired adventurer, the son of the 
devil knows who, and the devil's firebrand-envoy." 

To Matilda Bonaparte all these contemptuous epithets, flung 
at her cousin's head, were as nothing, especially after Prince 
Louis' attempts at Strasburg, more especially after his attempt 
at Boulogne, and more especially still after his escape from Ham. 
Princess Mathilde is a septuagenarian, and, as far as I know, a 
hale and hearty one. The time to write her full biography is, 
let us trust, far distant. When that time comes, the historians 
will have to add her name to those of the Duchesse de Berry (the 
Comte de Chambord's mother), Princesse Adelaide (Louis Phi- 
lippe's sister), and Queen Hortense of Holland, as one of the 
four women who have shaped to a certain extent the history of 
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Prance during the nineteenth century. For the present I must 
confine myself to a preliminary statement. It was she who kept 
her cousin informed of the progress of the Napoleonic legend 
after Strasburg, after Boulogne ; it was she who inspired him 
with courage by giving him the real reasons why those attempts 
had not been more rigorously visited on the participators of them, 
especially on the officers of the Forty-sixth of the line and the 
artillery troops of Colonel Vaudrey. It was she who repeated to 
him the answer, "II y aurait eu trop 4 punir," of the Due 
d'Orleans (the father of the late Comte de Paris) to Colonel 
Taillandier, who had stemmed the tide of the insurrection at 
Strasburg, and who asked the Due the question. It was she who 
bade her consin humor or blindfold Lamartine when the latter 
in March, 1848, asked the former to return to London. It was 
she who supplied part of the sinews of war for the Presidential 
elections when her cousin did return ; it was she who coached 
him in his game of political bluff with Victor Hugo, and Chan- 
gamier, and Thiers after he. Prince Louis, had been elected 
President ; it was she who kept Dupin Ain^ in good humor, so 
that he might signal to the future Emperor the cards held by his 
adversaries, only one of whom, Thiers, was formidable. The 
description of that game must be left to my next article. 

Albert D. Vandam. 
(2b be continued.) 



